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Based  on  indications  on  July  1,  a 
record  supply  of  feed  grains  is  in  pros- 
pect for  1954-55,  13  percent  larger  than 
in  1953-54,  Carryover  of  feed  grains 
has  been  increasing  during  the  past 
2  years,  and  is  expected  to  be  a  record 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1954-55  season. 
The  near  record  1954  production  would 


be  more  than  adequate  to  meet  prospec- 
tive requirements  and  a  further  increase 
in  carryover  stocks  at  the  close  of  the 
1954-55  season  is  in  prospect.  In  most 
recent  years  over  one-half  of  the  carry- 
over stocks  has  been  under  the  price 
support  program. 
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Tatle  1.-    Statistical  Sxamarj 


Item  : 

Unit  : 

.952 

Kay     ]  June 

May    [  June 

April  \     ;'.ay     \  Jui.e 

Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents      Cents  Cen.s 

GralJOB  and  Eaj 


U.  S. 


Corn,  Ho.  3  Yellov,  Chicago 

Price  rocelvod  ty  farmers, 
Oats,  No.  2  White,  Chicago   

No.  2  White,  Minneapolis   

Price  received  by  fanners,  U.  S  

Barley,  No.  3, Hlnneapolie   

Price  received  by  farmere,  U.  S  

Grain  eorgh-j-BS,  price  received  by  farmers, U.  S. 
Wheat,  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City   


Hay,  No.  1  Alfalfa,  baled,  Kansas  City  . . 
Price  received  by  farssrs,  baled,  U.  S. 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bagged) 


Standard  bran,  Minneapolis  .... 

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  farznere,  U,  S. 
Standard  aiiddllage.  Minaeapolia 
Buffalo  . . . 
Price  paid  by  farmers,.  U.  S. 
Cottonseed  mal,  1*-1  percent  protein,  MemphlB 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis 

28  percent  protein,  San  Francisco 
Soybean  aeal,  4!*  percent  protein,  Chicago 


Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S. 


Peanut  aeal,  1*5  percent  protein,  S.  S,  allllng 
points  

White  hoainy  feed,  Chicago   

Gluten  feed,  23  percent  protein,  Chicago  .... 

Tankage  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Meat  scraps,  50  percent  protein,  Chicago  .... 

yish  aeal,  67  percent  protein,  San  Franoisoo 

Alfalfa  aeal,  No.  1  fins,  KaasM  City  

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protsln,  price 
paid  by  farnsrs,  U.  S.   ,  

Laying  iB&ah,  price  peild  by  fansers,  TJ.  S,  ... 

Soratoh  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U,  S. 


Bushel  : 

184.2 

183.0 

160.0 

15^*.  6 

157.1 

158.3 

161.0 

Bushel  : 

170.0 

173.0 

l^o.O 

146.0 

11*5-0 

ll»7.0 

11*9.0 

Bushel  : 

88.6 

83.6 

79-1 

76.9 

79-3 

80.8 

79-0 

Bushel  : 

8U.6 

83.3 

76.9 

74.9 

82.0 

82.5 

81.0 

Bushel  : 

82.2 

78.1 

71*. 9 

70.5 

78.0 

76.6 

73-5 

Bushel  : 

123.'+ 

131.6 

138.7 

126.5 

139-6 

IU5.6 

137.5 

Bushel  : 

128.0 

12^.0 

12U.O 

116.0 

110.0 

108.0 

105.0 

100  pounds 

260. 0 

268.0 

2U8.O 

239-0 

2U3-0 

21*7.0 

227.0 

Bushel 

2Uit.6 

230.6 

235-5 

203.6 

2U4.7 

237.0 

215-3 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Ton 

35.00 

33.20 

37.00 

28.65 

30.75 

30.75 

21*. 00 

Ton 

23-^0 

21.80 

22.70 

20.80 

22.80 

21.80 

20.tO 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

100  pounds 
;100  pounds 
100  pounds 


58.75 
61*. 60 
3.98 
62.60 

65.75 
I*. 10 
83.50 
78.00 
84.50 
94.50 
5-53 

91.60 
67.05 
67.00 
103.90 
105.60 
160.75 
59-50 

l*.l*l 
5.28 
i*.69 


53.75 
59-50 

3.87 
60.50 
63-25 

I*. 06 
83.50 
78.00 
81*. 50 
94.70 

5.62 

92.95 
67.20 
67.00 
107.1*0 
109.70 
160.75 
1*8.35 

l*.36 
5.29 
4.69 


55.40 
57.60 

3.59 
55.75 
57-60 

3.67 
61.60 
68.10 
83.75 
79-60 

4.78 

67.30 
60.00 
57-00 
81.10 
76.95 
160.00 
43.60 

4.08 
4.93 
4.41 


44.10 
49.60 

3-45 
48.10 
51.60 

3-58 
61.60 
64.00 
82.60 
73.50 

4.74 

66.45 
54.05 
52.80 
80.40 
77.90 
168.20 
40.65 

4.00 
4.89 
4.39 


57-40 

48.00 

40.50 

63.00 

50.60 

45.50 

3.51 

3-36 

3-15 

58.25 

52.50 

49.00 

63.60 

53-60 

50.90 

3. 60 

3-55 

3.47 

70.10 

67-40 

63-4C 

84,10 

82.75 

63.70 

87.50 

87.10 

78.50 

106.80 

101.35 

98.35 

5.53 

5-99 

5-67 

39.00 

90.25 

84.00 

58.00 

56.60 

53-60 

62.25 

62.25 

55-60 

119.20 

122.20 

117.55 

113.90 

118.60 

117.90 

149.40 

147.40 

148.05 

41.60 

41.75 

41.80 

4.01 

3-97 

3.86 

5.01 

5.10 

5. 00 

4.37 

4.36 

4.36 

UTOEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


[Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmsrs,  U.  S.  . 

1910-14=100 

245 

246 

219 

212 

213 

214 

214 

Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  terminal 

1935-39=100 

286 

291 

228 

223 

280 

277 

263 

1935-39=100 

297 

302 

233 

229 

289 

283 

269 

1935-39=100 

247 

257 

200 

201 

263 

271 

266 

Gluten  feed,  breve rs'  dried  grains,  and 

1935-39=100 

268 

268 

231 

218 

252 

251 

224 

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

1910-14=100 

252 

249 

231 

226 

231 

233 

227 

LITSSTOCK-FEED  PEICE  RATIOS  l/ 


(June  average ) 

Hoe -com,  Chicago  2/   1933-52=12.0 

Hog-com,  U.  S.  farm  price    1933-52=11.8 

Beef-steer-com,  Chicago  3/   1933-52=14.9 

Butterfat-feed,  U.  S   1933-52=22.0 

Milk-feed,  U.  S   1933-52=1.14 

Egg-feed,  U.  S   1943-52=10.6 

Farm  chicken-feed,  U.  S.  4/    1943-52=  7.4 

Commercial  broiler— feed,  U.  S.  5/ 


Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Poood 

Pound 

Found 

Pound 

Pound 


11.0 

11-3 
18.1 
21.2 
1.15 
8.1 
5.3 


11.2 
11.2 
17-6 
21.2 
1.14 
8.5 
5-2 


15.2 
15.5 
13.6 
21.0 
1.10 
11-7 
6.4 
5.2 


16.2 
15.6 
14.1 
21.6 

I.  12 

II.  8 

5.9 
5.0 


17.5 
18.3 
15-1 
18.7 
1.07 
8.9 
5-3 
4.5 


16.4 

17.5 
14.9 
18.7 
1.03 
8.3 
4.9 
4.3 


14.  9 

14.6 
14.6 
18.8 
1.04 
8.4 
4.8 
4.5 


1/  Units  of  corn  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  Ti^^rTeef -steer ,  1  pound  of  chicken, 
butterfat,  or  milk,  or  1  dozen  eggs.  2/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  corn.  3/  Based 
on  price  of  beef -steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellcw  corn.  4/  New  series;  for  earlier  years 
see  Agricultural  Prices,  April  1953-    5/  Not  reported  prior  to  January  1953. 


Prices  compiled  from  Wa]_L  Street  Journal,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  y.arketing  Service. 


THE    FEED  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  July  20,  195^^ 

SUMMARY 

A  record  supply  of  feed  grains  and  other  concentrates  is  in  pros- 
pect for  I95U-55,  as  a  result  of  generally  favorable  weather  for  feed 
grains  through  early  July,  larger  acreages  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum' 
grains,  and  the  very  large  stocks  of  corn  on  hand  from  previous  years. 
Although  livestock  production  is  expanding,  the  supply  per  animal  unit 
also  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  of  record. 

The  total  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates,  including  the  grains 
and  byproduct  feeds,  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  July  1  Indications 
at  about  190  million  tons,    11  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  7  per- 
cent above  the  previous  record  supply  of  I95O-5I.    The  IS^h  production 
of  feed  grains,  indicated  in  early  July  at  I3I  million  tons,  is  Ik  mil- 
lion tons  larger  than  in  1953.    This  would  be  more  than  adequate  to  meet 
prospective  domestic  and  export  requirements.    It  probably  would  result 
in  a  further  material  increase  in  carryover  of  feed  grains  into  1955 -5^ 
from  the  record  total  of  around  32  million  tons  expected  for  the  begin- 
alcg  of  the  195^-55  season.    Practically  all  of  the  reserve  this  ye&x, 
except  working  stocks,  will  be  \inder  loan  or  owned  by  CCC. 

Based  on  July  1  indications,  a  record  corn  supply  of  over 
k.2  billion  bushels  is  in  prospect.    The  195^  crop  was  indicated  at  , 
3,311  million  bushels,  I35  million  more  than  last  year  and  the  second 
largest  on  record.    The  carryover  next  October  1  is  expected  to  total 
around  9OO-95O  million  bushels,  the  largest  on  record.    The  total  acre- 
age planted,  to  corn  was  about  the  same  as  in  1953 *  with  only  a  small  re- 
duction reported  for  the  Corn  Belt  States.    Since  many  producers  "will 
not  be  eligible  for  price  support,  supplies  of  "free"  corn  should  be 
much  larger  this  fall  and  winter  than  in  1953-5^.    The  domestic  sujjply 
of  oats,  estimated  at  1,780  million  bushels,  would  be  the  largest  on 
record,  exceeding  the  1953-5*+  supply  by  309  million  bushels.    The  ]3ro- 
spective" barley  supply  is  aljout  50  percent  above  last  yearns  supi^f, 
and  the  largest  since  World  War  II . 

A  hay  supply  of  nearly  123  million  tons,  2  percent  larger  tiaxx 
last  year,  was  indicated  by  conditions  in  July.    Supplies  in  most  of 
the  Northern  States  are  fully  adequate  for  the  livestock  to  be  fe<l. 
But  drought  conditions  in  areas  of  the  East,  South,  and  Western  Pmina 
are  again  reducing  hay  production.    Conditions  over  most  of  the  South, 
however,  are  better  than  in  the  past  2  seasons.    Pastures  were  hehnf 
average  over  wide  areas  of  the  country  on  July  1  and  except  for  the 
past  2  years  they  were  about  the  poorest  foi^that  date  >ii>ca  X93^«^ 
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Cash  com  prices  have  advanced  slowly  in  recent  months ;  reflect- 
ing a  tightening  of  "free"  supplies.    Corn  prices  are  expected  to  hold 
near  current  levels  this  sunmer,  and  probably  will  be  high  relative  to 
prices  of  other  feed  grains  until  the  195^  crop  is  harvested.    Prices  of 
oats  and  barley  have  dropped  seasonally  in  recent  weeks  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  harvest  of  the  big  195'^  crops.    Prices  of  many  of  the  high- 
protein  feeds  also  have  declined,  although  these  feeds  are  generally 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  greatest  increase  during  the  past  year 
has  been  in  soybean  meal,  tankage,  and  meat  scraps.    These  3  feeds  were 
high  in  June  relative  to  most  other  feeds,  while  prices  of  vhe&t  mill- 
feeds  and  cottonseed  aeal  were  relatively  low. 

A  Record  Supply  of  Feed  Concentrates 
Prospect  for  19^4-55 

Based  on  prospects  July  1,  the  combined  supply  of  feed  grains  and 
other  concentrates  for  195^-55  vill  total  about  190  million  tons,  well 
above  the  record  ofl  1950-51.    This  would  be  19  million  tons  more  than 
last  year  and  26  million  above  the  I9U7-51  average.    The  195^  growing 
season  was  generally  favorable  for  feed  grains  through  early  July  and 
substantially  larger  acreages  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grain  were 
seeded  than  last  year.    Production  of  the  h  feed  grains,  based  on  July 
Indications,  would  total  about  I3I  million  tons,  Ik  million  tons  larger 
than  in  1953  and  only  a  little  below  the  19^4-8  record  of  135  million  tons. 
A  record  carryover  in  feed  grains  is  in  prospect,  probably  about  5  million 
tons  above  last  year's  total  of  27  million.    Supplies  of  byproduct  feeds 
in  1954-55  probably  will  be  a  little  larger  than  in  the  past  2  years,  as 
much  larger  production  of  soybean  meal  is  in  prospect. 

The  number  of  grain-consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  in  195^-55 
•  is  now  expected  to  total  close  to  175  million,  6  million  more  than  In 

1953-5^.    Nearly  all  of  thig  gain  is  the  result  of  a  prospective  increase 

of  around  10  percent  in  hog 'production  in  the  195^-55  feeding  year. 

Thus,  the  prospective  supply  of  feed  concentrates  per  animal  unit  for 
■  195^-55  is  about  7  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  a  little  above 

the  19^9-50  record. 

Feed  Grain  Supply  Well  Above  Previous 
Record;  I3  Percent  Larger  Than  Last 
Year 

A  very  large  supply  of  feed  grains  is  in  prospect  for  195^-55; 
7  percent  larger  than  the  1950-51  pealc  and  13  percent  larger  than  in 
1953-54.    The  131  million-ton  production,  as  Indicated  on  July  1,  plvis 
the  prospective  carryover  of  32  million  tons,  would  give  a  total 
domestic  supply  of  about  I63  million  tons.    This  compares  with  ikk  mil- 
lion tons  last  year  and  the  1947-51  average  of  I39  million  tons. 

The  production  of  feed  grains  indicated  in  July  would  be 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  prospective  increase  in  livestock 
production  (assuming  a  1947-51  average  rate  of  feeding  per  animal 
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Table  2.-  Feed  concentrate  balance^  numbers  of  animal  units,  and  feed 
per  unit^  United  States,  year  beginning  October, 
average  19U7-51,  and  annual,  19kS-^k 


item 

• 

' Average 
'IQifT-Sl 

» 

19^9 

;  1950 

:  1951 

:  1952 

•  1953 

•  1/ 

•  195^ 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

[Supply 

• 

1  D^oLno  Liegxnnmg  or  year 

:  22.3 

30.4 

30.6 

28.7 

20.2 

27.0 

32.0 

Production  of  feed  grainsT 

• 

90.7 

85.6 

81.2 

91.8 

88.9 

92.7 

20.1 

22.6 

21.1 

20.2 

19.5 

24.7 

5.7 

7.3 

6.1 

5.i^ 

5.8 

8.9 

4.1 

6.5 

h.5 

2.3 

3.0 

5/5,0, 

120.6 

122.0 

112.9 

119.7 

in,  2 

131.3 

Other  grains  fed  k/   

k.3 

k.O 

4.4 

5.5 

if. 8 

^.5 

Byproduct  feeds  fed' 

Total  supply   

Utilization.  October-September 
Concentrates  fed  6/ 

Corn   , 

Oats   ,  

Barley  and  sorghum  grains  . . , 
Wheat  and  rye   , 


20.8  20.7  22.0 
164.5    17^72  IT^TT 


22.6 

'imr 


_22.4 
I67T5" 


22.2  22.5 


171 . 2    190 . 3 


Animal  protein  feeds   

Other  byproduct  feeds   

Total  concentrates  fed  . . 
Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 
food,  industry,  and  export 

Total  utilization   , 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop 

year  basis  , 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/ 
Supply  and  utilization  per 

animal  unit 
Total  supply  (Mil.  tons) 
Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons) 
Number  of  grain- consuming 
animal  units  fed  annually 
(Millions)   , 


Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 
Concentrates  fed  per  animal 
unit  (Ton) 


79.^ 

77.6 

79.0 

73.0 

75.0 

18.4 

19.9 

20.4 

18.7 

18.8 

5.0 

7.3 

6.6 

5.0 

5.5 

3.8 

3.0 

3.0 

3.6 

3.0 

:  7.8 

7.9 

8.7 

9.1 

8.9 

8.5: 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.9' 

10.3 

10.8 

10.9 

10.8 

10.8 

• 

127.3 

129.8 

131.6 

122.7 

124.5 

:  17.2 

17.2 

20.4 

17.1 

17.0 

16.0 

• 

144.5 

150.2 

148.7 

139.7 

l40.5 

• 

145.6 

149.9 

llf8.4 

140.8 

139-2 

:  23.5 

• 
• 

30.6 

28.7 

20.2 

27.0 

32.0 

» 

:  164.5 

176.2 

178.6 

168.6 

167.8 

171.2 

:  123.8 

• 

127.3 

129.8 

131.6 

122.7 

124.5 

* 

:  165.3 

166.1 

172.3 

Ilk. 2 

170.4 

168.6 

• 

:  1.00 

1.06 

1.04 

.97 

.98 

1.02 

i  .75 

.77 

.75 

.76 

.72 

.7^^ 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/  Preliminary  estimates  based  on  indications  in  July  195^- 

2/  Stocks  in  all  positions:  Corn  and  sorghum  grain  on  October  1;  oats  and  barley 
July  1. 

h/  Domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains. 

5/  Unofficial  estimate  based  on  July  1  indications. 

6/  Total  (luantities  fed  in  the  U.  S.,  including  domestically  produced  and  imported 
grains  and  byproduct  feeds. 
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unit),  meet  other  domestic  and  export  requirements,  and  leave  a  carry- 
over at  the  close  of  the  195^-55  season  around  e  fourth  larger  then 
the  32  million-ton  record  carryover  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.    The  bulk  of  the  feed  grain  carried  over  into  195^-55  will  be  under 
loan  or  owned  by  CCC.    The  large  production  of  feed  grains  and  the  fact 
that  much  of  the  corn  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  not  be  eligible  for  price 
support  would  be  expected  to  result  in  fairly  liberal  feeding  per  animal. 
These  early  prospects  point  to  another  year  of  abundant  feed  supplies 
and  the  probability  of  a  further  increase  in  carryover  of  feed  grains 
into  1955-56.    However,  much  will  depend  on  growing  conditions  in  the 
next  few  months. 


Table  3.-  Peed  grains  •    Domestic  supplies,  United  States,  1937-5** 


!                              Supply  1/ 

'  Disappearance 

J.UCLX  IVC  ^  X  Li^ 

• 

Carryover 

-  • 

Pro-  i 

! Under  loan: 

Total  , 

Domestic ! 

Net 

1/ 

{  or  owned  j 

Other 

;  lotai  : 

duct ion J 
• 

exports 

I    by  CCC  : 

!  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

!  tons 

tons 

1937 

3.8 

3.8 

100.1 

103.9 

85.2 

4.4 

1938  I 

1.3 

13.0 

"  li+.3 

96.8 

111.1 

89.2 

1.2 

1939  1 

7.2 

13.5 

20.7 

95.8 

116.5 

92.5" 

1.2 

19^*0  j 

13.2 

9.6 

22.8 

98.6 

121.4 

98.1 

.2 

19^1  ! 

11.3 

11.6 

23.1 

105.1 

,  128.2 

109.1 

.6 

19^2  i 

5.5 

13.0 

18.5 

120.8 

139.3 

123.0 

-1.5 

19^3  ! 

,h 

17.^ 

17.8 

112.1 

129.9 

120.3 

-2.0 

19^i^  1 

.2 

11.4 

11.6 

116.7 

128.3 

114.9 

-1.5 

I9U5  ! 

.3 

1U.6 

113.8 

128.7 

117.2 

.6 

19^6  ! 

10.9 

10.9 

123.0 

133.9 

115.2 

4.9 

19^7  J 

.3 

13.5 

13.8 

9*^.1 

107.9 

98.5 

1.6 

191^  ! 

7.8 

7.8 

135.4 

143.2 

108.1 

4.7 

l9i+9  I 

3/15 . 2 

15.2 

30.4 

120.6 

151.0 

116.5 

3.9 

1950  J 

20.9 

9.7 

30.6 

122.0 

152.6 

118.5 

5.4 

1951  : 

l4,9 

13.8 

28.7 

112.9 

141.6 

118.1 

3i3 

1952  ! 

9.0 

11.2 

20.2 

119.7 

139.9 

109.5 

3.4 

1953  V  : 

3/16.7 

10.3 

27.0 

117.2 

144.2 

110.7 

1.5 

195i^  5/ 

22 

10 

32 

131 

163 

1/  Supplies  and  disappearance  of  corn  and  scrghum  grains  during  Octobei-- 
September  and  oats  and  barley  during  July-June,  • 

2j  Exports  and  feed  grains  minus  imports.    Minus  sign  indi-catos  net 
imports,  ■  • 

3/  Includes  allowance  for  purchase-agreement  corn  delivered  to  CCC  after 
October  1.     See  Feed  Situation.  May  21,  1954,  table  18.  "' 

ij  Preliminary. 

^/  Based  on  condition  in  July  1954. 
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Prospective  Corn  Supply  Exceeds 
Billion  Bushels 


Based  on  prospects  in  July,  the  1951^-55  corn  supply  will  total 
a  little  over  h.2  billion  bushels,  7  percent  larger  than  in  19^3-5h-  and 
a  little  above  the  record  of  ^,052  million  bushels  in  19^9^50.  The 
carryover  next  October  1  is  expected  to  total  around  900  to  950  mil- 
lion bushels.    The  195ii.  crop  was  estimated  on  July  1  at  3,311  million 
bushels,  135  million  more  than  last  year  and  second  only  to  1914-8.  A 
corn  crop  of  around  3.3  billion  bushels  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  domestic  and  export  requirements  and  a  further  increase 
in  carryover  at  the  close  of  the  195^-55  season  would  be  expected.  The 
quantity  of  corn  fed  to  livestock,  however,  probably  will  be  somevrhat 
larger  than  in  the  past  2  years.    More  corn    will  be  required  for  ex- 
panding hog  production.    Furthermore  many  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt 
oyer -planted  their  acreage  allotments  and  large  quantities  of  195^  corn 
will  not  be  eligible  for  price  support.    This  v/ould  be  expected  to 
result  in  more  liberal  feeding  per  animal  than  in  the  past  2  years. 

Another  big  crop  is  in    prospect  this  year  in  the  Corn  Belt. 
While  acreage  was  reduced  in  some  of  these  States,  this  vras  generally 
offset  by  higher  yields  per  acre.    Larger  corn  production  is  in  prospect 
in  the  South  Central  region  than  in  I952  or  1953,  as  a  result  of  increased 
acreage  and  a  little  more  favorable  weather  so  far  this^year.--^- 

A  substantial   part  of  the  carryover  of  corn  next  October  1  will 
be  under  loan  or  owned'  by  CCC.    In  early  June  a  total  of  over  9OO  ffill-v 
lion  .bueheis  of  corn  was  under  loan  and  purchase  agreement  or  o\meA 
by  CCC.    Allowing  for  sales  of  CCC  corn  during  July-September  and  for 
the  repayment  of  loans  by  farmers,  it  now  appears  probable  that  around 
700  to  750  million  Ibushels  of  corn  will  remain  under  the  price  support 
program  next  October  1. 

The  81.5  million  acres  planted  to  corn  in  195^  was  practically 
the  same  as  in  1953.    Although  a  I7.6  percent  decrease  in  corn  acreage 
in  the  commercial  producing  area  was  called  for  under  the  195^  acreage 
allotment  program,  the  actual  reduction  in  most  Corn  Belt  States  was 
conrparatively  small.    The  reductions  in  the  planted  acreage  from  I953  in 
some  of  the  leading  States  were  as  follows:    Iowa  5  percent;  Illinois 
k  percent;  Minnesota  2  percent;  and  Nebraska  5  percent.  Indiana 
planted  the  same  acreage  as  in  1953,  while  larger  acreages  were  planted 
in  South  Dakota,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.    The  total  acreage  planted  in  the 
North  Central  Region  was  only  1,3  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  relatively  small  reduction  in  corn  acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt 
indicates  that  most  farmers  in  the  commercial  area  over-planted  their 
acreage  allotments  and  will  not  be  eligible  for  price  support.  The 
total  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  the  South  Central  Region  was  5  percent 
larger  than  in  1953^  as  corn  replaced  some  of  the  land  taken  out  of 
cotton  in  this  area.    There  \;ere  no  allotments  on  corn  in  this  area. 
Producers  in  the  commercial  corn  area  who  plant  within  their  acreage 
allotments  \t±11  be  eligible  for  supports  at  90  percent  of  parity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (October  l).  A'^minimum  support  of 
$1.6^  per  bushel  has  been  announced  comparfed  witB  $l,60.for  .the  1953'  crop. 
The  support  in  the  non- commercial  area  is  75  percent  of  the  90  percent 
Bupport  rate, 
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The  total  acreage  of  corn  planted  with  hybrid  seed  increased 
slightly  from  1953-5^.    This  year  about  3?  percent  of  the  total  corn 
acreage  was  planted  to  hybrids.    Farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  use  hybrid 
seed  almost  exclusively.    In  the  Southern  States  the  use  of  hybrids 
has  been  increasing  in  recent  years.    Hybrids  are  now  used  on  nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  acreags  in  tihat  area. 

Oats  and  Barley  Suppliea  Wuch_:  • 
Larger  than    in  193  3 -fV- 

The  supply  of  o&ti),  excluding  imports,  for  195^-55  was  esti- 
mated in  early  Jvly  at  aoout  l,78o  million  bushels,  309  million  more 
than  the  domestic  supply  of  1,^71  million  bushels  in  1953-5^,  and  the 
largest  on  record.    In  1953-5^  about  79  million  bushels  were  imported, 
giving  a  total  supply  of  1,550  million  bushels. 

The  195^4.  oats  crop  was  estimated  in  July  at  1,5^5  million  bushels, 
the  largest  of  record,  and  222  million  bushels  above  the  19^7-51  average. 
The  July  1  carryover  of  about  235  million  bushels  l/  was  a  little  below 
that  of  1953.    In^orts  of  aroimd  79  million  bushels  in  1953-5^  were 
only  a  little  less  than  the  record  of  1943-4i+,  even  though  imports  were 
restricted  in  the  last  half  of  the  marketing  year.    The  level  of  imports 
in  195^-55  is  uncertain  at  this  time.    Import  controls  will  be  in  effect, 
at  least  during  the  early  part  of  the  season.    VJith  the  record  supply  of 
domestic  oats  available,  imports  probably  will  not  be  as  large  as  in 
1953-5^.    The  total  supply  of  oats  for  195^-55,  including  an  allovrance 
for  imports  at  about  the  I9U7-5I  level,  would  total  1,807  million 
bushels,  much  larger  than  in  either  of  the  past  2  years  and  I3  percent 
above  the  I9U7-5I  average. 

The  supply  of  domestic  barley  for  195^-55  is  estimated  to  be  much 
larger  than  in  either  of  the  past  2  years,  principally  as  a  result  of  a 
marked  increase  in  acreage.    The  I95U  crop  is  estimated  at  373  million 
bushels,  55  percent  larger  than  in  1953,  and  a  third  larger  than  the 
19^7-51  average.    The  carryover  of  barley  totaled  about  70  million 
bushels  1/,  a  little  below  average  but  much  larger  than  the  51  million 
bushels  carried  over  last  year.    The  total  domestic  supply,  estimated 
at  around  kk^  million  bushels,  is  the  largest  since  the  record  level 
reached  during  V^orld  War  II.    In  1953-5^  imports  of  barley  totaled 
about  38  million  bushels,  giving  a  total  supply  of  about  330  million 
bushels.    Including  an  allowance  for  imports  at  neetr  the  average  for 
recent  years,  the  supply  of  barley  for  195^-55  would  total  about 
k33  million  bushels,  125  million  more  than  last  year. 


1/  Includes  a  rough  allowance  for  stocks  in  interior  mills,  elevators, 
and  warehouses,  and  in  CCC  bins,  data  for  which  were  not  available  at 
the  time  of  preparation  of  this  report. 
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Table  4«-  Corn,  oats,  and  barley;  Supplies  and  utilization, 
United  states,  average  19^+7-51,  annual  1948-514- 


Market  - 
ing  year 
beginning 

1/ 

:  Supply 

Utilization 

*  Carry - 
i  over 

Produc- 
tion 

'iBiports 

:  2/ 

Total 

Live- 
stock 
fged 

3/ 

Food 

and 
:  indus- 
trial 

use 

Seed 

Exports 

it/  ■ 

Total 

:    Mil.       Mil.         Mil.       Mil.         Mil.       Mil.       Mil.      Mil.  Mil. 
:    bu.         bu.          bu.         bu.          bu.         bu.         bu.       bu.  bu. 

Average 

19^7-51 
191^8 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953  5/ 
195^  5/ 

Average 

19^7-51 

1948 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 

1953  5/ 

1954  1/ 

Average 

19^+7-51 
1948 

1949 
1950 

1951 

1952  ; 

1955  5/ 
19^4  ti 


Corn 


560.8  3,031.1  .7  3,592.6  2,648.8  249.6 

123.5  3,605.1  .7  3,729.3  2,554.1  239.5 

813.0  3,238.6  .8  4,052.4  2,835.7  254.1 

845.0  3,057.8  .7  3,903.5  2,771.3  274.6 

739.2  2,899.2  ,9  3,639.3  2,819.9  246.4 

486.5  3,279.4  1.0  3,766.9  2,606.0  241.6 

768.8  3,176.6  5/1.0  3,946.4  2,678  242 

925  3,311  1  4,237  


11.4 
11.6 
11.1 
11.2 
11.0 

10.9 
11 


81.4  2,991.2 

111.1  2,916.3 

106.5  3,207.4 

107.2  3,164.3 

75.5  3,152.8 

139.6  2,998.1 


20 


3,021 


Oats 


249.8  1,322.6  26.6  1,599.0  1,194.4 

181.9  1,450.2  19.3  1,651.4  1,199.8 
290.3  1,254.9  19.8  1,565.0  1,195.1 
210.9  1,410.5  30.2  1,651.6  1,218.0 
291.7  1,321.3  62.3  1,675.3  1,249.0 
283.2  1,260.1  68.6  1,611.9  1,212.5 
254.2  1,216.4  79.0  1,549.6  1,165 

8/235  1.545  ^/  9/1,807 


39.4 

104.1 

9.5 

1,347.4 

40.0 

103.1 

18.2 

1,361.1 

37.0 

109.6 

12.4 

1,354.1 

38.0 

100.5 

1,359.9 

38.0 

103.1 

2.0 

1,392.1 

38.0 

106.1 

1.1 

1,357.7 

38 

112 

7/— 

1,315 

Barley 


76.3 
52.3 
100.7 
79.6 

93.5 
73.4 

51.3 

8/70 


278,5 
315.5 
237.1 
303.5 
254.3 
226.0 
241.0 
373 


11.7 
12.1 

18.3 

13.9 
12.9 

24.9 
38.0 

2L 


366.5 
379.9 
356.1 
397.0 
360.7 
324.3 
330.3 
9/455 


142.3 

96.6 

18.8 

28.9 

286.6 

136.8 

96.7 

18.0 

27.7 

279.2 

140.6 

92.8 

21.6 

21.5 

276.5 

144.2 

101.4 

17.9 

40.0 

303.5 

148.1 

92.8 

15.4 

31.0 

287,3 

131.8 

88.4 

15.8 

37.0 

273.0 

127 

91 

24 

18 

260 

1/  Marketing  year  beginning  October  1  for  corn  and  July  1  for  oats  and  barley. 
2/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  products. 
3/  Residualj  includes  small  quantities  for  other  uses  and  waste. 
4/  Corn  and  oats,  grain  only;  barley  includes  grain  equivalent  of  malt. 
5/  Preliminary. 

6/  Based" on  .indications  in  July. 
7/  Less  thari  500,000  bushels. 

0/  Includes  rough  allowance  for  oats  or  barley  at  interior  mills,  elevators,  and 
warehouses  and  in  CCC  bins,  data  for  which  were  not  available  at  time  of  preparation 
of  this  report. 

9/  Includes  an  allowance  for  Imports  at  about  the  1947-51  average. 
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Much  of  the  increase  in  barley  production  this  year  occurred  in  the 
Western  and  Northern  Plains  States,  vhere  "barley  was  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  land  taken  out  of  vheat  which  was  under  acreage  control.  Barley 
production  indicated  for  the  North  Central  Region  would  be  55  percent 
larger  than  last  year's  small  crop,  and  ik  percent  above  the  19I+7-51  aver- 
age for  the    region.    Production  of  barley  in  the  Western  States  was  the 
largest  on  record^  57  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  51  percent  over 
the  I9ij.7-51  average.    The  IU.5  million  acres  seeded  to  barley  in  the  United 
States  this  year  was  51  percent  larger  than  the  1953  acreage  and  the  larg- 
est since  1943. 

This  first  estimate  of  the  195^  sorghum  grain  crop  v;ill  be  made  in 
August.    The  acreage  planted  to  all  sorghums  this  year  was  estimated  at 
20.4  million  acres,  two-fifths  more  than  the  lh.6  million  acres  planted 
ill  1953'    This  expansion  resulted  from  reduced  acreages  seeded  to  wheat 
and  cotton,  heaw  wheat  abandonment,  and  favorable  soil  moisture  conditions 
at  seeding  time .    The  cr5p  was  making  good  growth  in  eiarly  July  except  in 
arede  of  Colorado,  Kaosas,  antj  OklaJictz^,  vliere  droyi^t  eoodition^  were 
developing.    Although  mch  will  dependt      weather  duxin&  t^  next  2  caofiths, 
|)roduction  is  now  e>^ected  to  be  much  larger  than  in  the  past  2  years. 

Big  Supply  of  High-Protein  Feeds 
in  Prospect 

The  total  supply  of  high-protein  feed  in  prospect  for  195^-55  is 
expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1953-54,  and  probably  will  be  near 
record.    A  much  larger  production  of  soybean  cake  and  meal  is  expected, 
but  this  will  be  partly  offset  by  smaller  production  of  cottonseed  cak.e 
and  meal  and  less  dried  milk  products  used  for  feed,  since  the  current 
Government  program  for  sale  of  dried  milk  products  for  feed  ends  this  fall. 

The  1954  acreage  of  soybeans  to  be  harvested  as  beans,  based  on 
July  1  indications,  is  17. 3  million  acres,  3  million  more  than  in  1953 
and  the  largest  on  record.    So  far  the  1954  growing  season  has  been 
generally  favorable  for  soybeans .    Soybean  meal  production  in  1954-55 
probably  will  be  at  least  a  million  tons  larger  than  the  expected  out- 
put of  a  little  under  5  million  tons  in  1953-54.    Cottonseed  cake  and 
meal  production^  on  the  other  hand,  probably  will  be  reduced  consider- 
ably from  the  very  high  level  this  year.    The  acreage  of  cotton  under 
cultivation  on  July  1  was  21  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Pro- 
duction of  linseed  meal  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  in  1953-54. 
Large  supplies  of  flaxseed  will  be  available  for  crushing. 

While  these  early  indications  could  be  changed  materially  by  con- 
ditions later  in  the  year,  they  point  to  a  production  of  oilseed  cake  and 
meal  of  over  9  million  tons,  which  would  exceed  the  record  of  1951-52. 
Allowing  for  the  production  of  other  high-protein  feeds  at  near  the  level 
for  the  current  season,  the  total  supply  of  high-protein  feeds  would  be 
a  little  larger  than  this  year  and  about  as  large  as  in  any  recent  year, 
either  in  total  or  relative  to  the  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed.  The 
total  quantity  of  all  byproduct  feeds  available  for  feeding  in  1954-55^ 
based  on  these  early  indications,  would  be  a  little  larger  than  the 
1953-54  supply  of  22.2  million  tons. 
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'  Hay-'  Supplies  Generally  Ample; 
Pastures  Below  Average  in  July 

■J  ■  ■■'  The  total  hay  supply  for  1954-55  was  estimated  in  July  at  123  mil- 
riofi  tons,  nearly  3  million  tons  larger  than  in  1953-54.  The  supply  per 
roughage- consuming  animal  unit  is  also  a  little  larger  than  last  year, 

•  but  a  little  below,  the  1947-51  average  (Table  10) .    Production  this  year 
may  be  considerably  more  equitably  distributed  according  to  needs  than  in 

'1953.    A  number  of  States  severely  hit  by  drought  last  year  are  harvesting 
larger  crops  this  year. 

■  The  1954  production  of  hay  was  indicated  in  July  at  107.5  million 
tons,  2  million  tons  larger  than  the  1953  crop  and  the  third  largest  crop 
of  record.    Another  big  crop  is  indicated  for  the  North  Central  region, 
where  production  has  been  high  in  the  past  2  years.    Hay  production  in 
the  South  Central  region  is  expected  to  be  somewhat',  larger  than  the  small 
crops  of  the  past  2  years  in  this  area,  but  indications  are  that  it  will 
again  be  below  average.    Total  production  of  alfalfa  hay  is  estimated  at 
4S.3  million  tons,  a  new  record,  and  9  percent  larger  than  in  1953. 

Pastures  have  provided  less  than  the  average  amount  of  feed  so  far 
this  season.    On  July  1  pastures  averaged  only  78  percent  of  "normal", 
slightly  above  the  low  July  1  condition  of  the  past  2  years,  but  otherwise 
equaling  the  lowest  condition  for  that;  date  since  1936.    Pastures  were 
generally  good  to  excellent  over  most  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country, 
but  were  below  average  in  most  of  the  southern  States.    Drought  during 
June  and  early  July  severely  reduced  the  condition  of  pastures  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  States  and  in  areas  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas.  i  /',,  ■ 

Increase  in  Livestock  Numbers  and 
Production  Expected  in  1954-55 

Principally  as  a  result  of  expanding  hog  production,  an  overall  in- 
crease in  livestock  numbers  and  production  is  in  prospect  in  the  1954-55 
feeding  season.    The  number  oi  grain- consuming  animal  units  to  be  fed  is 
now  expe'cted  to  be  about  6  million  more  than  the  l69  million  estimated  for 
the  current  season.    This  would  reverse  the  decline  of  the  past" 2  years 
and  would  bring  the  number  of  animal  units  back  to  about  the  postwar  high 
reached  in  1951-52.    However,  it  would  still  be  substantially  below  the 
record  of  193  million  reached  during  World  War  II. 

A  substantial  increase  in  hog  production  is  in  prospect  in  1954-55 
from  the  low  level  reached  in  1953-54.    The  1954  spring  pig  crop  was 
:13  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  prospects  are  for  a  ,10  percent 
'increase  in  the  fall  crop.    This  will  mean  more  hogs  to  be  fed  thrpugh 
a-^',  least  the  first  half  of  1955*    The  combined  spring  and  fall  pig  crop 
is'  expected  to  total  about  91  million,  12  percent  larger  than  in  1953  and 
near  the  1943-52  average* 
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Th§  number  of  cattle  on  grain  feed  for  market  in  the  early  part  of 
1954  was  a  little  smaller  than  the  record  high  reached  in  that  period  of 
1953*    In  the  first  half  of  1954* .  however,  fanners  have  placed  more 
cattle  on  feed  than  a  year  earlier  and  on  July  1  the  number  on  feed  in 
the  Corn^Belt  was  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  agOo    VJhile  the  total 
volume  of  feeding  in  1954  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  year  ago,  it  is 
larger  than  in  any  other  previous  year.    Cattle  fooding  is  expected  to 
continue  heavy  in  1954-55*    Farmers  continue  to  feed  their  dairy  cows  at 
a  high  rate  per  animal.    In  June  the  rate  of  feeding  was  slightly  higher 
than  the  year  earlier  and  11  percent  above  the  1944-53  average.  : 

i 

The  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  so  far  during  1954  has  been 
somewhat  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1953*    The  total  number  of 
hens  and  pullets  in  farm  flocks  on  July  1  this  year  was  about  3  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  number  of  young  chickens  for  laying 
flock  replacement  was  also  up  3  percent.    These  young  chickens  include 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  early  hatched  pullets,  \^ich  will  be 
laying  this  summer  and  early  fall.    Broiler  placements  for  January 
through  June  were  5  percent  above  last  year.    Through  June,  hatcheries 
also  had  produced  8  percent  more  heavy-breed  turkey  poults  than  a  ' 
year  earlier  and  about  17  percent  more  light-breed  poults. 


CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Corn  Prices  Strengthen;  Other 
Feed  Grains  Decline  Seasonally 

Cash  corn  prices  have  strengthened  in  recent  months,  roflec,iing 
the  comparatively  small  supplies  of  "free"  corn  available.  Since', 
most  of  the  reserve  stocks  of  com  are  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCci  com 
prices  probably  will  continue  firm  until  1954  corn  becomes  available 
early  this  fall,  and  are  expected  to  be  high  this  summer  in  relation 
to  other  feed  grains.    Prices  of  oats  and  barley  have  declined  ' 
seasonally  in  recent  weeks  with  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  of  the 
larger  1954  crops.    Prices  of  these  grains  at  the  beginning  of  th^ 
season  were  somewhat  below  the  1954  support  prices,  indicatirig  th&t  sub- 
stantial quantities  will  again  be  placed  under  price  support  in  1954-55* 
The  mid-June  index  of  prices  received  by  famers  for  feed  grains -vas 
1  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  slightly  higher -t»rices 
for'  com  and  oats.  ] 

Prices  of  high-protein  feeds  in  recent  months  have  been  generally 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.    The  greatest  increase  has  been  in  soybean 
mftal,  tankage,  and  meat  scraps.    Prices  of  these  3  feeds  in  June  \tere 
relatively  higher  than  other  protein  feeds  as  compared  with  the  1^47-53 
average  for  June  (See  table  5).    The  reduced  supplies  of  soybean  peal 
and  the  increased  requirements  for  hog  and  poultry  production  apparently 
are  major  factors  supporting  prices  of  these  feeds.    Linseed  and  cotton- 
seed meal  and  wheat  millfeed  prices  declined  during  June,  and  iji~%arly 
July  they  were  low  relative  to  prices  of  most  other  feeds. 
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Table  5.-  Prices  of  specified  feeds,  June  195!^,  with  comparisons 


Feed 


Corn,  U.S.  average  l/ 
Oats,  U.S.  average  l/ 
Barley,  U.S.  average  l/ 
Sorghum  grain,  U,S.  average  l/ 
Byproduct  feeds  2/ 
Bran,  standard,  Minneapolis. 
Middlings,  standard,  Minneapolis 
Soybean  meal,  hk  pet.,  Chicago 
Cottonseed  meal,  hi  pet,,  Mei^phis 
Linseed  meal,  36  pet  .|  Minnea,polis 
Gluten  feed,  23  pet  .^Chicago 
Brewers'  dried  grains,  Milwaukee 
Distillers'  dried  grains,  ' 

Cincinnati 
Tankage,  60  pet.,  Chicago 
Meat  scraps,  Chicago 
Fish  meal,  67  pet.,  San  Francisco 
Molasses,  New  York 

Other  feeds 
Hay,  baled,  U.S.  average  l/ 
Dairy  ration,  U.S.  average  3/ 
Poultry  ration,  U.S.  average  3/ 
High -protein  feed (1935-39=100;  k/ 
Prices  paid  for  feed 
(1910-14=100)  5/ 


• 
• 

• 
• 

.Unit 

; Average 

•  "Fn-r 

.     1  ur 
:  June/ 

:1947-53! 

J\me 

!  June  1954 
.as  a  percentr 

age  of 

1947-53 
average 

I- 

-  T  OCT  "5 

:  1953 

• 

• 

:  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Pet. 

Pet 

:BU. . 

:  1.63 

1.73 

1.46 

1.49 

91 

102, 

:Bu. 

:  .82 

.78 

.70 

.74 

90 

106 

:Bu. 

:  1.26 

1.24 

1.16 

1.05 

83 

91 

:Cwt. 

:  2.49 

2.63 

2.39 

2.27 

91 

95 

sTon 

:  52.10 

53.75 

44.10 

40.50 

78 

92 

;Ton  :  60.20 

60.50 

48.10 

49,00 

81 

102; 

:Ton 

:  82.95 

94.70 

■76.50 

98.35 

119 

125' 

:Ton 

:  72.30 

83i50 

61.60 

63.40 

88 

1C3 

:Ton 

.  66.55 

78.00 

64.00 

63.70 

96 

100 

:Ton  ! 

■  58.20 

67.00 

52.80 

90 

xup 

;Ton  : 

50.85 

66.00 

49.40 

45.30 

89 

92 

iTon  : 

67.70 

72.50 

65.00 

64.40 

95 

99 

•Ton  : 

103.30 

107.40 

80. 40 

117.55 

114 

146 

Ton  ; 

102.25 

109.70 

77.90 

117  on 

lie: 
XX5 

1  CI 

xpx 

Ton  : 

165.  AO 

160.75  168.20 

14^.05 

90 

88 

Gal, : 

.207 

.210 

.121 

12.0 

58 

99 

Ton  : 

21.30 

21.80 

20,80 

20.40 

96 

98 

Cvrt.: 

3.49 

3.74 

3.41 

3.30 

95 

97 

C\rt . : 

3.95 

4.21 

3.86 

3.90 

99 

101 

Pet.: 

^45 

.  291 

223 

■^63 

107 

118 

Pet.: 

231 

249 

226 

227 

98 

100 

2/  Wholesale; bagged.    3/  Average  cost  to 


1/  Average  price  received  by  farmers.   ,   ^,  

farmers.  4/  Index  based  on  wholesale  prices,  5/  Index  of  average  prices  paid  for 
all  feeds  purchased  by  farmers. 


Tabled  .-  Feed  grains:  Receipts  at  primary  markets,  June,  average 
1947-51,  1952,  1953,  and  March-June  1954 


Item 


June 


195^" 


Average : 
194^7-5lJ 

1952  ' 

1953 

■ 

1  t 

Mar .  1 

• 

Apr.  ; 

• 

• 

May  1 

• 

June 

1,000 
bu.. 

1^000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

27,317 
10,145 
10,011 

20,047 
9,130 
6,172 

24,686 
7,775 
6,527 

24,746 
4,923 
8,567 

22,798 
4,602 
7,636 

25,835 
5,818 

5,946 

25,147 
7,241 
8,226 

Corn,  12  markets  l/ 
Oats,  12  markets  1/ 

Barley,  4  markets  2/  .  ,  .  ^   .4.sl— :  ■  -    .  ^  ^ 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha) 

Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  Wichita. 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 
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Total  Quantity  of  Corn 

Under  the  Price  Support  Program 
The  Largest  on  Record 

The  total  quantity  of  corn  under  Government  loan  and  purchase 
agreement  and  owned  by  CCC  in  early  June  totaled  over  900  million 
bushels.    This  exceeds  the  previous  record  quantity  of  the  spring  of 
1950.    The  quantity  of  com  placed  under  price  support  from  the  1953 
crop  totaled  4.69  million  bushels,  including  36^  million  bushels  placed 
under  loan  and  101  million  bushels  under  purchase  agreement.  This 
was  a  little  larger  than  the  t^lS  million  bushels  in  1952-53#  and 
second  only  to  the  record  of  551  million  bushels  in  1948-49.  Over 
98  percent  of  the  corn  placed  xmder  loan  and  purchase  agreement  was  in 
the  North  Central  region.    In  addition  to  the  1953  corn  placed  under 
price  support,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owned  4IO  million 
bushels  of  corn  on  June  1,  and  about  46  million  bushels  of  1952  com 
remained  under  loan  on  farms  xmder  the  reseal  program. 

The  current  large  stocks  of  corn  under  Government  price  support 
indicate  that  most  of  the  corn  carryover  next  October  1  will  be  owned 
by  CCC  or  under  loan.    Supplies  of  "free"  com  are  becoming  relatively 
short  and  farmers  will  redeem  some  corn  to  meet  the  feeding  requirements. 
The  CCC  also  will  continue  to  sell  com  from  its  stocks  for  domestic 
use  and  export.    But  practically  all  com  vrtiich  is  not  needed  for  current 
use  or  for  working  stocks  is  expected  to  be  under  loan  or  owned  by  CCC 
at  the  close  of  the  current  marketing  season. 

The  average  price  received  by  fanners  for  corn  has  remained  below, 
the  national  average  support  price  since  October  1952.    During  the  current 
season  the  price  of  corn  dropped  to  $1.33  per  bushel  in  November,  27  cents 
below  the  1953  support  price  of  $1.60  per  bushel.    Since  then,  it  has 
been  increasing  seasonally,  reaching  $1.49  per  bushel  June  15.    If  the 
price  continues  below  the  support  level  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1953-54  season,  this  will  be  the  first  time  since  the  com  support  program 
started  in  1933  that  the  price  of  corn  has  remained  below  the  support 
level  for  2  successive  years. 


Farm  Sales  of  Feed  Grains 
From  the  1953  Crops 

Sales  of  corn  by  farmers  frcan  their  1953  crop  are  estimated  at 
951  million  bushels,  only  slightly  below  the  heavy  sales  from  the  1952 
crop  and  23  percent  above  the  1947-51  average.    As  in  1952- 53>  these 
sales  include  substantial  quantities  of  unredeemed  loans  and  corn  de- 
livered to  CCC  under  purchase  agreements.    Because  of  the  large 
quantities  that  have  gone  under  price  support  and  have  been  delivered  to 
CCC,  movement  into  commercial  channels  has  not  increased  along  with 
total  sales  and  receipts  at  primary  markets  have  been  near  the  average. 
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Talile  7  Corn: 


Price  supports  and  quantity  placed  under  loan  eind  purchase 
agreement,  United  States,  19^-53 


Year  1 


National 
average 
support 
price 


Average 
price 
(Nov. -May) 

1/ 


Difference 


Quantity  placed  under 
price  support 


Loans 


Purchase 
agreement 


:  Total 
{ 


Percentage 
of 

I  production 


: Dollars  per 

Dollars  per 

Dollars  per 

Million 

MillioB 

Million 

Million 

i  bushel. 

bushel 

bushel 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

19hS 

IM 

1.20 

•  .2k 

355 

196 

551 

15.3 

19U9  • 

iM 

1.18 

-.22 

329 

58 

387 

11.9 

1950  " 

1.47 

1.55 

.08 

52 

2 

1.8 

1951  1 

1.57 

1.66 

.09 

25 

1 

26 

.9 

1952  - 

1.60 

I.I17 

-.13 

310 

107 

klQ 

12.8 

1953  ' 

1.60 

1.1+2 

-.18 

3/368 

3/101 

3/469 

^14.8 

E Average  price  received  by  farmers  during  period  when  most  of  the  corn  is  placed 
z 


under  price  support. 

2/  Average  price  above  or  below  (-)  support  price, 
^  Preliminary, 


Table  8      Farm  sales  of  feed  grains  and  hay,  and  primary  market  receipts  of 
corn,  oats,  and  barley.  United  States,  average  1947-51* 

annual  1949-53 


Corn" 


:  Primary" t" 


"Oats  ; 
;  Primary  :" 


Farm 


Barley        ;  Sorghum  : 
:  Primary  ;    grain,  1  Hay, 


Marketing:  .  ^  .  .  ^  . 

season  :  t    market  :  :    market  :  j    market  j    farm     :  farm 

beginning:  ^yf^  i  receipts:  :  receipts:  t  receipts:    sales    |  Qakka 

;  :      2/     :     ±/    ;      2/     :     ^/    :      2/     :      l/  t  

:Million  MiUion  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
{bushels    bushels    bushels    bushels    bushels  bushels 


bushels 


tone 


Average  > 
1947-51  I 

771.^ 

309*2 

lib.  2 

166«4 

i3o.a 

103.4 

13.4 

1949 
1950 

1951 
1952 

1953  4/  ' 

•  906.8 
'  741,6 
.  686.0 
.  962.2 
!  951.4 

355.1 
376.1 

307.3 
339.6 

m  m  m 

272.0 
318.1 
302.1 
286.2 
289,2 

129.4 

103.9 
121.0 

114.3 

102.5 

143.0 
193.4 
151.0 
138.5 
149.6 

129.0 
127.9 

119.8 
114.6 
129.2 

105.2 
158.0 

112,3 
56,7 
71.5 

12.7 
13.7 
1^.6 
14.0 
13.9 

1/  Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  and  purchase  agreement  deliveries . 

2/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St,  Joseph,  and  Wichita,    Year  beginning  October  for  corn 
and  July  for  oats. 

3/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth.    Year  beginning  July. 

f/  Preliminary, 
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During  October- June  receipts  of  corn  at  12  primary  markets 
totaled  26k  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  aleo  near 
the  19^7-51  average  for  that  period.    Receipts  of  corn  were  very  heavy 
during  October  and  November,  then  dropped  sharply  to  below  average  dur- 
ing December -June.    Stocks  of  corn  at  terminal  markets  reached  a  seasonal 
high  of  about  k'J  million  bushels  in  early  December,  then  declined  to 
16  million  by  July  1,  about  the  same  as  on  that  date  a  year  ago. 

Sales  of  oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains  from  the  1953  crops 
were  larger  than  in  1952-53,  but  were  below  the  191+7-51  average.  Below 
average  sales  of  barley  and  sorghum  grains  in  the  past  two  years  reflect 
smaller  barley  acreage  and  drought  conditions  in  the  sorghum-producing 
area.    Imports  of  oats  and  barley  in  1953-51+  have  been  the  heaviest 
since  World  War  II.    Heavy  imports  have  added  to  domestic  commercial 
supplies  and  receipts  at  primary  markets,  although  much  of  the  oats  has 
moved  into  the  Northeastern  States, 

CCC  Feed  Grains  Made 
Available  for  Export 
at  Reduced  Prices 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  a  program  in  May  under 
which  feed  grains  would  be  made  available  for  export  sale  at  prices  below 
the  domestic  level  and  in  line  with  world  prices  of  feed  grains.  Corn, 
oats,  and  barley  were  offered  under  this  program  at  export  prices,  based 
on  domestic  market  prices  minus  an  ejcport  allowance  determined  by  CCC, 
to  bring  the  sale  price  in  line  with  the  world  price.    The  export  allowance 
for  corn  is  15  cents  per  bushel,  available  from  May  21  through  September 
195^.    Through  July  15  about  5  million  bushels  of  corn  had  been  sold  at 
the  reduced  prices.    The  export  allowance  for  oats  was  10  cents  per 
bushel  and  barley  I5  cents  per  bushel,  available  for  the  period  May  21 
through  June  I5.    About  3  million  bushels  of  barley  but  less  than  a  mil- 
lion bushels  of    oats  were  s61d.    Export  sales  of  sorghum  grains,  which 
were  made  available  at  $1.75  per  hundredweight  f .o.b,  ships  for  the  period 
June  2  through  June  I5,  195!+^ totaled  about  7  million  bushels.  Sales 
of  the  grains  were  terminated  on  these  dates  so  as  not  to  adversely  affect 
the  market  for  grain  from  the  195!+  crops. 

CCC  Sales  of  Dried  Skim  Milk 
:    for  Feed  Total  1+79  Million  Pounds 
Through  July  16 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  sold  1+79  million  pounds  of  non-fat 
dried  milk  solids  for  feed  from  the  beginning  of  the  sales  period  on 
May  3  through  July  16,  I95I+.   Sales  of  dried  milk  products  were  unusually 
heavy  dioring  the  early  part  of  the  program,  totaling  over  350  million 
pounds  during  the  first  2  weeks.    On  July  II+  the  CCC  owned  about  293  niil- 
lion  pounds  of  uncommitted  stocks  of  non-fat  dried  milk  solids.  Sales 
of  dried  skim- milk  will  .continue  through  August  3I  and  the  dried  milk 
purchased  under  the  program  must  be  used  in  mixed  feed  before  November 
1,  1951^. 
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Sales  of  CCC  Corn  ' 
Heavy  in  Recent  Months 

The  total  quantity  of  corn  sold  by  CCC  has  Increased  substantially 
in'  recent  months,  reflecting  a  tightening  of  "free"  supplies  of  corn  and 
special  efforts  being  made  by  the  Government  to  dispose  of  old  corn  in 
danger  of  quality  deterioration.    Sales  of  corn  by  CCC  have  been  around' 
4  to  6  million  bushels  per  week  during  the  past  2  or  3  months.  During 
the  April -June  quarter  total  sales  were  reported  at  about  60  million 
bushels ;  which  is  the  highest  for  any  quarter  since  World  War  II.  Dur- 
. ing  the  first  9  months  of  the. current  marketing  year  (October -June)  the 
Commodity  Credit  Coirporation  sold  about  ikS  million  bushels,  which  was 
much  larger  than  in  any  of  the  past  k  years .    Of  the  quantity  about 
15  million  were  sold  for  export  and  the  remainder  to  domestic  consumers, 
Including  32  million  bushels  sold  through  the  emergency  drought  relief 
program.  '  . 


Table  9--  Corn:    Sales  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
United  States,  19^9-53  l/ 


Month 

:  19^9-50 

:  .1950-51 

:'  1951-52 

:  1952-53 

.  IjOOO 

■  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels  . 

bushels 

October 

if,  820 

5.629 

5.932 

7,408 

November 

7.023 

6,865 

9.623 

3.622 

December  : 

8.303 

7.571 

15.007 

3.061 

January  : 

if,  868 

9.99^ 

ll,6lk 

13.372 

February  .  ; 

5.713 

6,116 

5.98if 

i,m 

March  : 

8,2ifU 

7.107 

8,321 

4,101 

April  : 

7,689 

10,110 

7.002 

May  : 

3.^75 

9,861 

11,668 

7,532 

June  ; 

6,221 

10,85if 

29,015 

18,746 

July  : 

1,984 

1.398 

3.997 

2,394 

August  : 

3,288 

7.025 

8,726 

4,279 

September  : 

3.137 

7.9^2 

10,077 

4,171 

Total  : 

61,1+25 

88,051 

130,134 

77.132 

1953-54 


1,000 
bushels 

11,711 
17,064  - 

21.9^3 
9.080 
10,441 
16, 146 • 
16,222 

23.280 
2/  20,000 


1/  Includes  both  domestic  and  export  sales.  Data .compiled  from  Report 
of  Financial  Condition  and  Operations  -  Cpmmodity  Credit  Corporation. 


2/  Preliminary,  based  on  weekly  operation  report. 
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Year 
■begin- 
ning 
May- 


Table  10.-  Hay  supply  and  disappearance  per  animal  unit, 
United  States,  average    I9U7-5I,  annual  19^9-514- 


Produc- 
tion 


Carry- 
over 
May  1 


Total 
supply 


Disap- 
pearance 


Supply 

per 
animal 

unit 


Disap- 
pearance 
per 
aniiral 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Average 

1.1+6 

19i+7-51 

1U,877 

115,331 

100,623 

1.67 

19^+9  i 

95,055 

lU,602 

109,657 

95,i^26 

1.63 

1.1+2 

1950  : 

102,J^76 

lU,231 

116,707 

101,695 

1.68 

1.1+7 

1951  1 

1CT,991 

15,012 

123,003 

108,01+5 

1.70 

1.50 

1952  : 

101^,3^5 

1^,958 

119,303 

10U,58U 

1.59 

1.39 

1953  : 

105,300 

1^^,719 

120,019 

10l+,842 

1.58 

1.38 

195^ 

2/107,1491^ 

15; 177 

2/122,671 

2/1.61 

jBouGh&ge- 
: consuming 
:  acinal 
:  units 


Thousandi 


68,99^* 

67,231+ 
69,307 
72,228 

75,075 
75,886 
2/76,1+00 


1/  Eoughage -consuming  animal  units  fed  annually.  For  weights  see  table  68, 
page  52,  Feed  Statistics,  January  195^. 

2/  Preliminary,  based  on  indications  in  July. 


Tablell.-  Hay  supplies  and  pasture-  condition,  by 
regions,  average  19^3-52,  1953,  and  195^ 


'.  Hay 

'  supplies 

1/ 

\  Pasture 

condition  2/ 

Region 

l    Average  : 
19^+3-52  : 

1953 

:  195^ 
:  2/ 

:  Average  : 
:  19^3-52  : 

1953 

:  1^, 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

North  Atlantic 

15,276 

ll+,323 

1U,103 

87 

83 

86 

East  North  Central 

2l+,38l 

25,882 

25,151 

90 

85 

83 

West  North  Central; 

35,703 

38,163 

1+2,662 

89 

79 

81+ 

South  Atlantic  : 

6,893 

6,325 

6,061 

83 

83 

68 

South  Central  : 

12,509 

10,710 

11,505 

79 

51^ 

67 

Western  : 

22,769 

21+.616 

23,189 

81 

81 

73 

United  States  : 

117,531 

120,019 

122,671 

86 

76 

78 

1/  Total  production  plus  farm  stocks  May  1, 

2/  Condition  July  1  as  a  percentage  of  "normal." 

^  Indicated  July  1. 
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Table  12,-  Feed  grains:    Planted  and  harvested  acreages.  United  States, 

average  19U7-51,  annual  1950-5U 


Year 


Average 
19^7-51 

1950 

1951 
1952 
1953  2/ 
195Ii  3/ 


Corn, 

all  purposes  

^ar- 

vested 
1,000 


Planted 


17000 
acres 


82,858 
83,283 
82,a09 
8l,U03 
81,519 


Oats 


Planted* 


Har- 
vested 


Planted* 


Barley 

Har- 

vested 


Sorghums  1/ 


Planted* 


acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


81,617 
80,736 
81,099 
80,279 
80,l6a 


U5,U6U 
Ul,682 
U2,766 
iiU,0l5 
U6,565 


ao,733 
36,525 
38,122 
39,358 
Ul,980 


13,100 
10,869 

lh,523 


11,153 
9,U36 
8,2liU 
8,531^ 

12,885 


15,992 
1U,982 
12,3UO 
1U,563 
20,337 


Har- 
vested 


1,000 
acres 


8U,689     83,l6Ii     143,272     38,726     12,029     10,66U     13,253  12,671 


15,350 
13,9U9 
10,69U 
12,356 
18,UU8 


1/  For  grain,  forage,  and  silageT    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Indicated  July  1. 


Table  I3.-  Corn:    Acreage  planted  and  percentage  planted  with  hybrid  seed, 
average  1930-39,  19UO-h9,  and  annual  19U9-5U 


Year 


Average 
1930-39 
19U0-ii9 

19U9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953  1/ 
195U  2/ 


Percentage  planted  with  hybrid  seed 


North 
Atlantic 

1  East 
:  North 
:  Central 

:  West 
:  North 
:  Central 

;  South 
\  Atlantic  , 

;  South 
\  Central  , 

Western  : 

United 
States 

1,000 

1,000 

i^poo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

2,385 
2,378 

20,90U 
20,571 

Ul,0U5 
35,861 

11,779 
10,108 

23,5lU 
18,5U8 

2,56U 
1,U97 

102,191 
88,963 

2,335 
2,3lil 
2,3U8 

2,373 
2,ii06 
2,U5l 

22,031 
20,35U 
21,198 

21,35U 
21,875 
21,888 

37,102 
33,961 
35,8U2 
35,166 
35,8ii7 
35,095 

9,221 
9,U32 
9,05h 
9,218 
8,689 
8,735 

lU,8Ul 
15,596 
13,706 
13,25U 
11,58U 
12,207 

1,215 
1,17U 
1,135 
1,0UU 
1,002 
1,1U3 

86,7U5 
82,858 
83,283 
82,ii09 
8l,U03 
81,519 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average  . 

1930-39 i 

1.2 

10.9 

7.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

5.0 

19hO-U9J 

52.9 

89.6 

76.3 

13.5 

19.2 

21.6 

58.8 

19U9  ! 

81;.l 

97.9 

92.1 

32.7 

au.5 

50.0 

78.3 

1950     t  86,3 

98.1 

92.0 

36.1  . 

U7.7 

U8.5 

78.0 

1951 

88.3 

98.5 

93.1 

U2.8 

53.0 

U8.1 

81.6 

1952  J 

90,6 

98.8 

9U.7 

52.2 

58.6 

53. a 

8ac6 

1953  1/: 

92.1 

99.0 

9ii.3 

5U.9 

63,8 

60.2 

86.6 

195U  2/j 

93.0 

99.1 

9U.6 

58. a 

65.8 

62.7 

87.1 

1/  Preliminary"^    2/  Indicated  July  1, 
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Table  1^.-  Feed  grains:    Production,  United  States, 
average  I9U7-51,  annual  1950-5^ 


Year 


Average 

19^7-51 

1950 

1951 
1952 

1953 
195h  2/ 


Corn 


All 
purposes 


For 
grain 


Oats 


Barley 


Sorghum 
grain 


Total  1/ 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


3,031,081  2,7^8,U69 

3;057,803  2,760,37^+ 

2,899,169  2,617,319 

3,279,^03  2,977,21^3 

3,176,615  2,869,636 

3,311.^93  3/ 
1/  Includes  production  of  corn  for 

available,    h/  Includes  an  allowance 


1,000 
bushels 


1,322,593 
l,UlO,U6i+ 
1,321,288 

1,260,127 
I,2l6,i^l6 
1,5^U,67^ 


1,000 
bushels 


278,1*59 
303,533 
251^,287 
226,0llt 
21+1,015 
372,519 


1,000 
bushels 


153,275 
233,278 

160,195 
83,02U 
109,022 


1,000 
tons 


117,006 
122,002 
112,906 
119,73^^ 
117,2lt5 


 3/  1^/131,377 

all  purposes .  2/  Indicated  July  1.  3/  Not  yet 
of  5.0  millicn  tons  fo^"  sorghum  grain  productior 


Table  15.-  Corn,  oats,  and  barley:    Production  by  regions, 
average  19l^7-51,  annual  1952-51+ 


Year 

:  North 
:  Atlantic 

.'  East 
;  V/est 
]  Central 

•    West  ; 
'    North  ; 
Central 

South  : 
Atlantic: 

South 
Central 

Western 

United 
States 

:  Million 
:  bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
■  bushels 

Corn  1/ 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

Million 
bushels 

kvevage 

I9I+7-5I 
1952 

1953 

I95I+  2/  . 

103.7 
113.7 
103.7 
111.5 

1,01+8.2 
l,l61+.l 
1,166.3 
1,202.7 

1,269.1 
1,555.1 
1,1+02.2 

1,1+82.9 

229.8 
189.8 

207.7 
188.0 

351^.1 
230.0 
267.8 
298.3 

26.2 
26.7 
28.9 
28.1 

3,031.1 
3,279.i+ 
3,176.6 

3,311.5 

Oats 

Average 

19^+7-51  i 
1952  ; 

1953 

I95I+  2/  : 

58.2 
55.9 
60.5 
68.7 

1+17.1+ 
1+01.3 
379.6 
i+17.0 

687.0 
61+1.1+ 

565.3 
815.7 

1+6.6 
53.8 
68.7 
7I+.0 

59. i+ 
52.6 
89.8 

110.1 

5I+.O 
55.1 
52.5 
59.2 

1,322.6 
1,260.1 
1,216.1+ 
1,5^+1^.7 

\verage  : 

19^7-51  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 
1951+  2/  : 

8.6 

8.3 
8.7 
11. 1^ 

13.0 
7.7 
6.9 

11.6 

116.6 

79.1+ 
88.1 

135.7 

Barley 

7.1^ 
7.7 
B.5 
9.6 

5.5 

k.o 

6.5 

12.1 

127. 1^ 
118.9 
122.3-'. 
192.1 

278.5 
'226.0 
2I+I.O 
372. 5_ 

1/  Production  for  all  purposes . 
2/  Indicated  July  1. 
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Table  16,-  Production,  stoois,  and  foreign  trade  In  byproduct  feeds,  foreign 
trade  in  feed  grains,  and  com  and  barley  processing, 
May  and  June  195^ >  with  comparisons  1/ 


Stocks  27" 


Production 


Comsodity 

a.9  52-53: 
season  : 
:  1/  : 

May  ^ 

1953  . 

Mar. 

I95U 
.  Apr. 

:  ^  : 

:  1,000  1 

,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons  : 

BvTsroduct  feeds 

278.1 

161.7  : 

Cottonseed  cake  and  laeal 

•2,673.0 

129.5 

219.9 

Soybean  cake  and  neal 

:5,551.3 

U88.6 

U56.7 

U20.7 

U6.3  : 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

:  '+57.7 

22.2 

U0.6 

35.3 

37.0  : 

Peanut  cake  and  maal 

:  U2.0 

3.U 

6.1 

6.8 

5.U  : 

Copra  cake  and  weal 

:  116.1 

3.6 

10.2 

9.6 

9.U  : 

Total 

:8,85o.l 

65*7.3 

791  r7 

692.  S 

629.8  : 

Com  gluten  feed  and  meal 

:  9U2.1f 

80.7 

83.1 

80.7 

Ik.k  : 

Brewers'  dried  grains 

:  228.7 

l8.lv 

22.7 

19.5 

21.3  : 

DlstlHers'  dried  grains 

:  185.7 

18.8 

21.7 

20.0 

22.0  : 

Wheat  mlllfeeds 

.'^,'^55. 6 

3'+7.5 

376.6 

339.2 

320.0  : 

Bice  millfeeds 

263.1 

lU.l 

18.5 

1U.7 

11.7  : 

Alfalfa  maal 

:1,070.6 

84.2 

37.3 

k8.6 

130.1  J 

Fish  meal 

•  21k.6 

13.9 

2.2 

7.5 

17.0  : 

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk 

:  12.7 

1.9 

1.2 

1.2 

1.7  : 

Oct.  I'June  r  ^=25ii  

1952  ;  1953  '.Apr.  I'May  1  Vune  1 


1,000  1,000    1,000    1,000  1,000 
tons    tons     tons     tons  tons 

82.0  U/lU0.9ii/l67.3yi77.7  yi93*5 

51.5  172.8    170.7    182.2  177.lv 

17.3  15.3     1**.0      8.5  12.8 

.h  3.2       2.3       2.2  3.2 

6.9  3.8      1.1      2.3  3.0 


158.1      336.0    355. U    372.9  389.9 


17 
3.0 
1-7 

5/ 
5/ 
29*+. 1 

1; 


5/ 
3.4 
2.0 

I 

31.1 

5/ 
5/ 


1^. 
1.7 

52.1 


2.3 

5/ 
5/ 
2678 

5/ 

2/ 


5/ 
2.2 
2.1 

1^ 

31.1 


Foreign  trade 


Imports 


:1952-52 

May  : 

I95IV 

season  ; 

1953 

Mar. 

:  Apr. 

:  Majr  : 

!  1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons  J 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

135.6 

3.8 

6.3 

10.8 

8.9  i 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

Ul.l 

1.2 

1.0 

.9 

1.9  : 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

26.U 

2.2 

0 

0 

.2  : 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0  : 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

96.5 

8.8 

7.6 

6.0 

6.8  : 

Total 

303.1 

16.0 

liv.9 

17.7 

17.8  : 

Wheat  millfeeds  ; 

^61.1 

27. U 

30.1 

27.1 

21.8  : 

Fish  meal 

lllv.7 

12.6 

15.2 

17. 

15.8  : 

Tankage 

19.6 

1.0 

1.6 

1.2 

.9  : 

'  1,000  1 

,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu.  : 

Com,  including  meeil 
Oats,  Including  oatmeed 
Barley,  including  msQt 
Sorghxun  grain 


926  89 
68,593  6,625 
2l»,910  2,538 


68      129  82 
1,83U    3,711  6,6&7 
755    3,076  3,81v9 


Erports 


HE 


:seftson  : 

1953  : 

Mar.  ; 

Apr.  : 

May 

:  1,000  1 

,000  1,000 

1,000  1,000 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

:  55.2 

2.0 

.3 

l.lv 

3.7 

:  U6.8 

6.3 

5.1 

3.7 

3.8 

:  6/ 

6/ 

2.9 

1.8 

.2 

:  V 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

: 102.0 

8.3 

S.lv 

6.3 

7,7 

:  l.k 

.1 

.2 

.2 

: 

_^ 

i 

:  1,000  1 

,000  1,000 

1,000  1,000 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

:1U0,386  12,512  7,703  8,221 

7,101 

:  U,112 

327 

363 

227 

118 

:  37,027 

1,066 

526 

8lv7 

872 

:  10,396 

722 

85 

1/ 

1,023 

1952-53  : 

1953 

« 

1953-5lv 

season  3/  : 

Apr.  : 

May 

:  Feb.  : 

Mar.  : 

Anr .    :  Mav 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu.  bu. 

Cora 

Wet-processing  : 

129,982 

11,^06 

ll,13l» 

10,232 

Il,lv66 

11,127  10,263 

Distilled  spirits  axA 

alcohol  ; 

17,322 

1,789 

1,782 

2,001 

2,302 

2,12lv  8/2,097 

Barley  ! 

Malt  liquors  : 

78,369 

7,073 

6,773 

5,118 

6,815 

6,81v3  8/7,389 

Distilled  spirits  and  : 

alcohol  : 

!v,012 

lvU6 

U31 

501 

580 

533  8/U98 

1/  Data  compiled  frcm  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Efepartment  of  the  Interior,  and  Price,  Waterhouse,  and 
Company,  New  York.    2/  At  processors'  plants.    ^  October-September  year  for  all  Items  ex- 
cept oats  and  bar leyj which  Is  July-June,    kj  The  CCC  owned  279,800  tons  on  Jime  1,  1953; 
27,000  tons  on  April  1,  195'* ,*  6l,U00  tons  on  May  1;  and  8l,200  tons  on  June  1  not  Included 
in  stocks  at  processors'  plants.    ^  Rot  reported.    6/  Less  than  50  tons,    jj  l^^s  than  500 
bushels.    8/  PreliminaiT- . 
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NOTICE 

If  you  no  longer  need  this  

publication;  check  here  /  / 
return  this  sheet,  and  your 
name  will  "be  dropped  from  the 
mailing  list. 

If  your  address  ahculd  he 
changedj  write  the  new  address 
on  this  sheet  and  return  the  whole 
sheet  to: 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


